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THIS WEEK: 
Milton and Persius .. .. .. .. .. .. 39 | 
House of Commons’ Mace .. .. .. ... 39 


oe, AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.,‘incluJ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and twwu 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


AS interesting point is raised in Scottish 
Notes and Queries for July by Mr. 
Thomas Innes of Learney. He has found in 
a Justiciary Court record an entry of 1680. 
relating to ‘‘ painting’’ the Scottish state 
maces. What is implied by this? It would | 
appear that the maces, many of which in the | 
Middle Ages were of silver and solid gold. 
were decorated in colour—originally, we must 
suppose, in enamel, later, it would seem, by 
ordinary paint. As Mr. Innes suggests, it 
is an interesting subject for further enquiry. 
He tells us that the silver baton of the Lord 
Lyon King of Arms is enamelled blue, and 
the royal , Be on it shown in gilt relief. 
The baton of the King’s officers was red. 
The justiciary mace, now and for long of 
plain iron, may once have had red decoration 
upon it, or may have had the crown sur- 
mounting it in its proper colours, What, it is | 
also asked, used to be the colour of the shaft | 


of a mace? The painting, as opposed to the - 
decorating with enamel, of precious metals, | 
seems a barbarous proceeding. 


WE have been interested in a pamphlet— 

reprinted from the Transactions of the | 
Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society—about the Town Books of Sevenoaks | 
and Newton-by-Daresbury, Cheshire, which | 
we have received from the author, Mr. | 
Arnold W. Boyd of Frandley House, near) 
Northwich. The details given in the books 
belong to the eighteenth century, and they 
illustrate, by the way, two points concerning 
the folk-speech of the neighbourhood at that | 
time. The first is the fact that the ee sound | 
for a in words like “plate”? or ‘‘ pay,” 
which is still heard in the speech of old | 
people, was then already usual, so that. 
‘“pay,”’ ‘‘rails,’’ ‘‘ train soldiers,’’ ‘‘ brick- | 
layer,’ ‘‘ weighed,” ‘‘ Yates,”’ are spelled | 
respectively ‘‘ pee,’’ ‘‘ reels,’’ ‘‘treen sol- | 


_teries C'anson et Montgolfier a 


_tion as an interpreter of nature. 


diers,”’ ‘‘ brickleer,’’ ‘‘ weed,’’ ‘‘ Yeets.’’ The 
other is the occurrence of Cheshire words 
which had not been recorded as such in the 
‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ or in the sev- 
eral books devoted particularly to the dialect 
of Cheshire. An expression which the writer 
has not run down anywhere apparently is 
marking money ’’ — a payment which is 
noted year by year as made when a new con- 
stable was sworn. 


A QUERIST in L’Internédiaire for 10 
June, wishes to obtain particulars of 
the more ancient business firms in France, 
and mentions five which, according to his 
present information, are the oldest now 
existing. Our readers may be interested in 
hearing of them. They are: (1) ‘‘ Pape- 
Annonay, 
fondées au XVIe siécle’’; (2) ‘‘ Papeteries 
Johannot et lLatune, fondées en 1634 a 
Annonay’”’; (3) ‘‘la Compagnie de Saint- 
Gobain, fondée en 1665’’; (4) ‘“‘ les vins de 
Champagne de Ruinart datant de 1729’’; 
and (5) ‘‘la Savonnerie Court de Payan et 
Falque & Marseille, fondée en 1730.’’ 


THE University of Calcutta, as may be 
seen in the Descriptive Catalogue of its 


| publications which we have recently received, 
|is the centre of fruitful activity on many 
‘lines. Sections which bear strikin 


witness 
to this are that of the three volumes of 
essays contributed by friends and admirers 


‘of the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee on the 


occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his Doctorate of Law in the University of 
Calcutta, and the section setting out the 


| periodicals, annuals and serials published by 


the University Press. It may be noted that 


' they are in process of bringing out the only 


authorised translation into English of Pro- 
fessor Winternitz’s ‘ History of Indian Lit- 
erature.’ 


I‘ the July Print-Collector’s Quarterly the 

article likely to prove of most general 
interest is that by Mr. D. P. Bliss about the 
wood-engravings of Mr, Eric Fitch Daglish. 
The examples given are a joy to contemplate, 
and it is matter for great satisfaction that 
some of the work of this artist has recently 
been given to the public at a quite moderate 
price. For, besides his delightfulness as an 
engraver, Mr, Daglish has claim to recogni- 
He some- 
what ignores the airiness of space in which 
all the life of field and flood is set; he sees 
it by the minimum of light and in the 
minimum of relief. But he has a singular 
power of rendering significance of line (and 
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thereby of pose) and significance of texture. | 
The points where in him convention and | 
nature meet are extraordinarily happy and | 
expressive, and he makes grace, neatness, | 
even primness, and beauty, say as much as_ 
other artists will say by rough incoherencies | 
and ugliness. The number contains a paper | 
by Mr, Arnold Chaplin on Engraved Por- | 
traits of British Medical Men, and some of | 
our readers may like to know that this is | 
illustrated by a dozen examples, very well | 
worth having for their own sakes. 


SURELY human capacity for taking pains 
is increasing in an astonishing way. An 
example may be seen in the development of 
the National Mark System; and _ this 
especially where the system is extended 
beyond solid beef, or the egg which may 
endure as such for weeks before it is con- , 
sumed, to quickly —_ things that are 
‘in’? but for a few summer weeks, _ like 
strawberries and cherries—little objects, too, 
the grading of which must mean some extra 
care and multiplication of movement. The 
Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture in- 
forms us that eighty-four applicants have 
presented themselves for enrolment in the 
National Mark Strawberry Scheme, and the 
first list of authorized packers, which is 
printed in the Journal, shows the preponder- 
ance of Hants in zeal for the enterprise, fol- 
lowed next, but at a longish interval, by 
Somerset. Two statutory grades are 
insisted upon, the first, the ‘‘ Extra 
Selected,’’ permitting inclusion of no straw- 
berry weighing less than 4oz.; the other, the 
‘Selected’? grade, having the minimum 
fixed at the oz, As for cherries, the gradi 
of those is an affair of measurement, an 
while each cherry of the lower grade must 
measure not less than 11/16ths of an inch in 
diameter, the cherries for the higher grade 
must all measure at least {ths of an inch. 
Some touch of laboratory method and skill 
must be required to perform the operations 
entailed without damaging the fruit. Per- 
haps there is, in general, some little appear- 
ance of our getting back, through commercial 
application of the dexterity which science 
fosters, some of that manual cleverness 
which the diminution of handicrafts had 
rather caused to dwindle, 


QUR readers will have noted in The Times 
of July 15 report of the first play broad- 
cast by television in England. This was 
Pirandello’s ‘The Man with a Flower in his 
Mouth,’ chosen because, though the subject 
is somewhat forbidding, it met best the diffi- 


cult conditions of the enterprise. These, as 
set out by the critic, show that dramatic 
criticism of such productions is as yet out of 
the question; the points to criticise, or 
rather to admire, are matters of scientific 
and mechanical ingenuity. The audience 
see in the televisor an image, about the size 
of a postcard, which is constantly varying in 
clearness, and at its worst shows most violent 
oscillations, though at its best movement and 
even facial expression ‘‘ get through ’’ satis- 
factorily. The Baird Company and _ the 


| B.B.C. co-operated in this experiment, which 


was performed in the Baird studios, 


Two Hundred Years A £0. 


From the Weekly Journal; or, the British- 
(razetteer, Saturday, July 18, 1730, 


By the frefheft Accounts from New-Eng- 
land it appears, that the Small-Pox continued 
very rife; that the Difputes for and againft 
Inoculation ran high, but that the Practice 
of Inoculation gained Ground, the great 
Succefs with which it had been attended 
having eftablished it; for on the 6th of May, 
410 Perfons had been inoculated, of whom 
only 10 had died, 


A Patent has lately paffed the great Seal, 
granting to Captain Robert Hamblin the 
fole Use of his new Invention or Method for 
diftinguifhing Lights, whereby one Light 
(erected for the Guidance of Shipping) may 
be perfectly known from another, and con- 
fequently every Ship’s Crew, or fingle 
Mariner, be informed and know where they 
are, or what Coaft they are off, as well in 
the Night as in the Day; the Knowledge of 
which will certainly be a great Prefervation 
of all Seafaring Perfons and the Shipping, 
an Advantage to the Merchants, and a great 
Increafe of his Majefty’s Cuftoms, 


On Tuefday laft died Mr. John Short, one 
of the Meffengers of the General Poft-Office, 
which Place he had enjoyed upwards of 50 
Years, with no {mall Advantage, and tho’ he 
was in the 91f{t Year of his Age, was capable 
of doing his Bufinefs, until a little before 
his Death; and it is remarkable that he 
never ufed Spectacles, even to read the 
{malleft Print or Hand Writing. 

faid, that the Soldiers in Great- 
Britain will be employ’d in reparing and 
levelling the Roads in moft Parts of Eng- 
land, as other Countries; and they are to be 
allow’d their full Pay. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


MILTON AND PERSIUS. 
paar Milton at an early age was a 


student of a Roman poet—not altogether | 
unlike himself—Persius, the Stoic satirist, | 


is shown by two or three direct quotations ; 


but if Milton’s language in his Latin works | 


is carefully examined a rather surprising 
number of references to Persius can 
amassed. Mr. Walter MacKellar’s new edi- 
tion of the Latin Poems of Milton (Cornell | 
University, 1930) contains only two such 
references. The following is probably the 
first list of its kind to be compiled. 

First Academic Prolusion: Persius I. 4. 
Ne mihi Polydamas, etc., is quoted, without 
the author’s name. 

Second Prolusion: Persius II. 61: The 
language about the curvae animae et caeles- | 
tium tnanes is re-arranged with the words 
“ut ait Persius’’: this is the only reference 
in Milton to Persius’s name. 

Oratio in Feriis Aestivis: the expression 
cum in me descendo (‘‘ when I examine my- 
self’’) is after Persius IV. 23—‘‘ ut nemo in 
sese tentat descendere.’’ The English equiv- 
alent, ‘‘into himself descended,’’ occurs in 
‘Paradise Regained,’ II. 111. 

Ibid.: — ‘‘ Sed non forte quidam barbati | 
magistri . . . qui se magnos Catones, nedum 
Catunculos putantes, vultu ad severitatem 
stoicam composito, obstipo nutantes capite | 
anxie querantur,’’ etc. This recalls Persius 
IV. 1, ‘‘ barbatum magistrum,”’ and III. 80, 
for the gloomy philosophers (whose names for 
Milton has changed) ‘‘ obtipo capite et fi- 
gentes lumine terra:n.’’ 

In the ‘ Contra Infamem Libellum Anony- | 
mum’ occurs the rare word ‘‘ beatulus’’: 
“abi ad intermissa studia beatulus me re- 
cepi’’: this word comes in Persius III. 103, 
and the dictionary gives no other reference. — 
The sense in Milton is Casaubon’s—‘‘ not | 
unhappy’ rather than Conington’s—“ a 
little saint.’’ 

In the Latin letter written December, 1659, | 
to the young man Richard Jones, the lan-| 
guage about the diverging paths of virtue and , 
ag deserves to be compared with Persius | 


Elegia 1: ‘‘ Hyacinthina purpura ’’: this | 
seems to be derived not only from Persius | 
I. 32, ‘‘hyacinthina laena,’”’ but also from | 
Casaubon’s note thereon, which explains that | 
hyacinthina is purpura or subrubra. 


_all which Milton pai 


| Elegia VI. 32: ‘‘ Massica foecundam de- 
_spumant pocula venam,”’ recalls Persius III. 
3: ‘indomitum quod despumare Faiernum 
sufficiat.’ 

Elegia VII. 79: ‘‘Findor’’ by itself at 
the beginning of the line recalls Persius’s 
similar findor’”’ in III. 9. 

‘In Obitum Praesulis Eliensis’ (anno 
aetatis 17): line 28, vitrea bilis. Mr. Mac- 
Kellar quotes Persius III. 8 for this expres- 
| sion. 

‘Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio’ contains 
the famous parody, aimed against Salmasius, 
of Persius’s choliambi: this parody is also 
printed separately with the other Latin 
poems of Milton. It is strange that Mr. 


'MacKellar, who comments on it, should for- 


get to mention its model. Persius’s choli- 
ambi, especially with the reference to the 


| double peak of Parnassus, have their echoes 


elsewhere in Milton’s Latin poems, when 
Milton, as he does more than once, alludes 


| to Parnassus and the Pierian ~ 8 ; and the 


line ‘‘ quod si dolosi spes refulgeat nummi ”’ 
seems to be heard again in Milton’s ‘“‘cer- 
taque condendi fulget spes aurea nummi,” in 


| ‘Ad Patrem,’ 70. 


‘ Arcades’: ‘‘ with gross unpurged ear.”’ 
Compare the purgatas aures of Persius V. 63. 
Lastly there is the greatest compliment of 
d to Persius, when he 
took his ‘‘virtutem videant intabescantque 
relicta ’’ (iii. 38), and turned it into “‘ virtue 
in her shape how lovely, saw and pined,”’ in 
‘Paradise Lost’; but this is famous, The 
other passages, however, when collected, show 
what a deep impression this difficult and 
sophisticated Roman lover of virtue made on 
Milton, especially in his early years. 


C. W. Broprrss. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS’ MACE. 


THERE has been long-standing debate on 

the problem of when this mace was made. 
The question at issue has been narrowed 
down, of late years, to whether any of it, 
and if so, how much, retains the form and 
details of the world famous “ bauble ’’ made 
by Thomas Maundy in 1649. On all the tech- 
nical points involved those of us who have no 
claim to be experts may well be satisfied with 


‘the conclusions reached by men like Sir W. 
H. St. John Hope (see Jewitt’s ‘ Corpora- 
tion Plate,’ 1895), Mr. Cripps (whose views 
are referred to in the same work, vol. ii. 
592), and Mr, C. Jackson (‘ History of Eng- 
lish Plate,’ 1911). Briefly, Hope and Jack- 
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son agree that we have now a Maundy shaft | 


(re-engraved), with a Restoration crown, pos- | 
sibly beaten up out of the metal of the | 
‘* bauble.’’ 

But Hope, followed by Jackson, bases an 
unwarranted certainty on a misinterpretation 
of a petition made by Serjeant-at-Arms 
Richard Bishop. In July, 1660, R. Bishop 
makes petition that he should be recognized 
as Serjeant-at-Arms to the House of Com-— 
mons, basing his claim on a patent granted to_ 
him, with a reversion to his son William, by | 
Charles I at Oxford, after the Civil War | 
had begun, and adds a further request, which | 
is the only matter of moment in the present 
connection : 

And that your Matie wilbe likewise gratiously | 
pleased that yor petr may continue the mace 
in his possession being made at the State’s 
charge and ordered to be delivered to yor petr | 
by ye Committee of Lords for yor Maties | 
reception and since altered at ye charge of yor 
petr for yor Maties service. 

Now it is important to note that R. Bishop 
was never Serjeant to the House of Commons 
at Westminster; that the ‘‘bauble’’ made in 
1649 was delivered to Birkhead, the Serjeant 
attending the House, was in the custody of 
Colonel Worsley after Cromwell dispersed 
the House on 20 April, 1653, and was recov- 
ered from him by Birkhead between 8 and 12 
July, the same year; and we can only, but | 
reasonably, assume that it was used in the 
normal way by Birkhead, who attended the 
various subsequent Parliamentary assem- 
blages up to the time of the Restoration. 
Moreover, when Birkhead was supplanted by 
Norfolk (who in this matter played Jacob to 
a quartette of claimant Esaus) he was ordered 
to deliver to his successor ‘‘ the keys and mace 
of this House’? (Commons Journal, 27 April, 
1660). 

What was Bishop doing with a Common- 
wealth mace, which required to be altered at 
his own expense? In May, 1660 (Lords’ 
Journals) he petitioned for recognition as a 
Serjeant-at-arms. He was so recognized, and 
was ordered to attend the King on his arrival 
(12 May). The same Lords’ Journals con- 
tain various references to side-tracked ser- 
jeants and their maces. In some cases a par- 
ticular Commonwealth Serjeant was ordered 
to deliver his mace to a named Royalist sup- 
planter. It so happens that it is not re- 
corded from whom Bishop was to receive a 
mace, but it certainly was not from the Ser- 
jeant of the House of Commons. Bishop’s 
petition, therefore, has no place whatever in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the history of the Commons’ mace. 


When the Commons (21 May, 1660) ordered 
the provision of two new maces they perhaps 
meant what they said. The unfortunate lack 


/of any further references makes subsequent 


history a matter of inference or guesswork. 
No bill has been found; no maker identified ; 
the date on which the mace was brought into 
use is not noted. The House was in regular 
session until 13 Sept. The ordinary expecta- 
tion would be that a new mace, whether 
wholly new or an old one refashioned, would 
be produced in due course, and the one in 
daily use (the ‘‘bauble’’) given up to be 
remade, But if the House felt some particular 
affection for the actual metal associated with 
its rebellious history, it would have had that 
remade, and meanwhile have been using some 
other substitute. Otherwise, if a really new 
mace was not to be supplied, it would seem 
equally likely that one of the other royal, or 
great, maces would be altered (whilst the 
House carried on under the egis of the 
““bauble’’) and then delivered to the Ser- 
jeant so that the relic of the Commonwealth 
might go to the melting-pot. There is not a 
scrap of documentary evidence known to help 
us to a decision. The mace itself is the 
sole evidence available. 
J. V. Kirtro, 


ABSTRACTS FROM RAINSFORD 
WILLS. 


Joun Rarnsrorp of Charlbury, Co. Oxon, 
whose will is dated 1545, Oct. 30, was 
descended from the Rainsfords of Tew. 

In the Principal Probate Registry, London. 

Oxfordshire Wills. 
Series I., Volume ii., fo. 114. 
Abstract of Will. 

a.D. 1545, October 30. 

The Will of John Raynesrorbe. 
In the Name of God, Amen. 
RayNEsrorDE, of Charlebury, co. 
whole of mind and sick in body, etc., . . . 
My body to be buried in the churchyard of 
Charlebury. I bequeath to the mother 
church of Oxon iiij4. I bequeath to the 
high altar of Charlbury vj4. I bequeath to 
the high rood light there xij4. I bequeath 
to the sepulchre light there xij4, I bequeath 
to the torches there xij4. I bequeath to the 
bills there xij4. I bequeath to the crown 
light there xj4. I will that ij priests and 
iiij clerks do sing dirige and mass in the 
church of Charlbury yearly for my soul, 
every priest to have iiij4. and every of the 
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clerks ij4. Item I bequeath to Jone | 
FuLLer a quarter of barley. I will that 


Margret my wife have my house that Wil- 
liam Larne dwelleth in for term of her life 
and every year to have of William my son 
a quarter of wheat and three quarters of 
barley during her life. I bequeath to Mar- 


gret my wife ij keyn and ij brass pots, The 


residue of my goods to be divided between 


William my son and Margaret my wife 


whom I make my executors. 

Witnesses, Sir Thomas Lake, priest, 
John Hacker, gentleman, Sir William 
PacHET, priest. 

This will was proved 21 Nov., 1545, 
by the executors named. 


John of Charlbury. 


Witnesses, William TowNesENnDE, John 
Wrycenut, Edward Orpwoope with others. 
Administration of the goods, etc., of 
William RaynsrorpE, deceased, was 
granted the 18 November, 1654, unto Alice 
Wricur of Northlye, the daughter of the 
said deceased. 

Inventory xxvijl. xv8, viijd. 


Nicuotas Rarnsrorp of Warwick, whose 
will is dated 26 Oct., 1588, was the son of 
John of Warwick by Alice. This John was 
gentleman usher to Henry VIII, and his 
wife Alice was Maid of Honour to Anne 
Boleyn, 


Nicholas was in the service of Ambrose 


| Dudley, Earl of Warwick, and his son Ed- 
Ratnsrorp of Wilcot, Co. Oxon, 
whose will was dated 1564, was the son of | 


In the adjoining church of North Leigh | 
are two recumbent figures in alabaster, one | 


a knight in complete armour, and the other a 
female sumptuously attired. The effigies are 
those of Sir William Wilcote and his lady, 
Sir William was brother to John, Lord of 
the Manor of Great Tew, whose dau. Eliza- 
beth married Henry Rainsford. The church 
also contains a monument to William Len- 
thall, Esquire, who died 1596. He was father 
of the Speaker of the House of Commons in 
the reign of Charles I. 

In the Principal Probate Registry, London, 
Oxfordshire Wills. 

Series I., Volume vii., fos. 148, 149. 

(Abstract of Will). 

1564, —— 

The Will of William Raynsrorbe. 

In the Name of God, Amen. I, William 
Raynsrorpp of Wylcote pishe to Northlye, 
co. Oxford, sick in body and of perfect 
memory, etc.,... body to be buried 
in the churchyard of Northlye. I give to 
the mother church of Oxford ij’. I give 
to the maintenance of Northlye church 
iij8. iiij4. Item to the poor mens’ box 
iij®. iiij4, 1 give to Edward RaynsrorDE 
my son vii, and iiij sheep. I give Law- 
rence RayNSFoRDE my son vii, and_ ilij 
sheep. Item William RaYNnsrorDE my son 
vji. xiij®. iiij4. I give to Alice my daugh- 
ter and wife to John Wricur xl. and vj 
sheep. The residue of my goods I give to 
John RayNsForDE my eldest son, whom I 
make whole executor and I give him my 
lands in Chorlebury. I make Edward 


Orpwope and William  super- 


visors. 


ward was appointed by Lord Russell, Deputy 
Town Clerk of Warwick. Edward’s son Ed- 
ward married Mary Prescot, daughter of 
James Prescot, barrister-at-law, and Deputy 
Town Clerk of Warwick. He is mentioned in 
the will of Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlecote, 
whose will is dated 1639, and he leaves him 
an annuity of £40. The Warwick Rains- 
—- are descended from the Rainsfords of 
‘ew. 

Will of Nicholas Ra1nEsForD of the 

Boroughe or Towne of Warw. in the County 
of Warw., Yoman, dated the 26th of October, 
1588. Directs his body to be buried in his 
parish Church. Directs his Executrix to 
‘deliver unto the Overseers of the 
making or mending of the Bridge in Warw. 
aforesaid. Mentions his Son Edward 
RaI1NEsFoRD and his Daughters Dorothe 
and Mary. Appoints his wife Julian sole 
Executrix and W™. Foster, John 
Barnaby Horpacue & Robte 
West Overseers. 
Witnesses, W™. Foster, Thom Burcegs, 
Barnaby Ho.pacue, Robte West, James 
CLARKE, Davy GRIFFIN. 

Proved at Worcester, 3rd June, 1590. 


Tuomas Rarnsrorp, of Chipping Norton, 
about five miles from Great Tew, whose will 
was proved 7 April, 1615, descends from the 
Rainsfords of Tew. 

I give to the poor of Chipping Norton 
108/- to be distributed in bread. To my 
two sons Thomas and William RatnsrorD 
£40, owing me from Etis and in bonds 
from divers persons and £20 be paid by my 
Executrix to be employed by my overseers 
to their advantage, till they attain their 
ages of 23. To my said son William, my 
gold signet ring, my best cloak and cassock 
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jerkin, my best rapier, the trunk that was 
my brothers &. To my daughter £30 to 
be paid within six months or at marriage. 
All the residue of my goods to my wife 
Jane, whom I make my Executrix. If she 
deny to perform this according to my will, 
I make my daughter Katherine my Execu- 
trix. If my wife refuse, I give her only 
£30 and my third feather bed. 

I make my nephew John Fowkes in the 
county of Stafford, Esquire, John Cooper of 
Poyicke, co. Worcester, gent., being my 
cousin, Chris Lee, clerk, my neighbour, 


Thomas Fawler of Chippingnorton, wool 
draper & Thomas Smith of Chipping Nor- 
ton yeoman, my Overseers. 
(signed) Thomas Rarnsrorp. 

Witnesses: Edmund Trevis, writer 
hereof, Samuel Harriss his Thomas Har- 
RISs’ mark. 

Proved 7 April 1615 by the relict and 
Executrix named. 


Edward Rarnsrorp, of London, whose 
will is dated 1679, Feb. 24, and who 
died May 15, 1680, and was buried at Alder- 
mary, St. Mary, London, was the son of 
John Rarnsrorp woollen draper of Watling 
Street, London, who recorded his pedigree in 
the Visitations of London in 1634, and was 
descended from Edward Rainsrorp, the 
Deputy Town Clerk of the borough of War- 


wick. 
Abstract of Will. 
1679. February 24. 

Edward Raynsrorp, Citizen and Draper 
of London, whereas about November, 1672, 
I surrendered into the hands of the Lord of 
the Manor of Wickham, Co. Suffolk, to the 
use of my last Will, &c. all those, my three 
Mmessuages in Wickham in the several ten- 
ures of Thomas Spurrne Stephen Sprncks, 
and William Witson. I do bequeath to my 
wife Joan Raynsrorp, for life the re- 
mainder to my first son and his heirs, &c., 
remainder to my sister Ann Ro tre, wife of 
John Rotrs citizen and skyner of London 
and her heirs. To Christ’s Hospital £20, 
to my friends Mr. Thomas NorrtuHey, 
Samuel Bappitey, Edward Fincuam and 
David Ricuarpson 5/- apiece for rings. I 
appoint my said wife Joan Raynsrorp and 
brother-in-law John Rotre executors. Mr. 
Thomas Nortuey and Mr. James Wuir- 
CHURCH overseers. 

(Signed) Edw. Raynsrorp. 

Witnesses Charles Wetter, John Bett, 
Serjeant WoodSt. Compter, Thomas Nor- 
THEY, Edw. Frncnam. 


Proved at London, 26 May, 1680, by the 
Executors, 
(P.C.C. 65. Bath). 
ALFRED RaNsFORD. 
East Elloe, Hunstanton. 


NIGMA.—I have turned up among some 
old papers the following riddle which 
some readers of ‘N. and Q.’, like myself, 
~ not have seen before. The answer 
‘“‘ Nothing ’’ seems to fit it well enough; but 
there may be a subtler one. 
Eniama. 
Before creating Nature willed 
that atoms into forms should jar, 
by me the boundless space was filled, 
on me was built the first-made star. 
For me the Saint will break his word, 
by the proud Atheist I’m revered, 
at me the coward draws his sword, 
and by the hero I am feared. | 
Scorned by the meek & humble mind, 
yet often by the vain possessed, — 
heard by the deaf, seen by the blind, 
and to the troubled conscience rest. 
Than Wisdom’s sacred self I’m wiser, 
and yet by every blockhead known; 
I’m freely given by the miser, 
kept by the prodigal alone. | 
As Vice deformed, as Virtue fair, | 
the courtier’s loss, the patriot’s gains, 
the poet’s purse, the coxcomb’s care— 
Guess, & you'll have me for your pains. 


Ss. 


‘“ RUTTER” IN DIALECT.—The follow- 

ing abbreviated references to butter, 
taken from ‘A Glossary of the Dialect of 
Cumberland,’ by E. W. Prevost, will interest 
your correspondent Mr. Hepcer Wattace 
and — others :— 

‘* Butter and ‘* Chopped eggs ’’: The 
yellow toad-flax—Linaria vulgaris. 

‘* Butter-brass’’: Money obtained by the 
sale of butter. This is generally retained by 
the farmer’s wife. 

‘* Butter kits ’’ : Square boxes used for con- 
veying butter to market on horseback (obs.). 

‘* Butter-leaves ’’ (dockin): Leaves of the 
Mountain Dock, Rumez alpinus, used for 
packing pounds of butter in baskets, 

Butter-shag’?: A thick ‘shave’ of 
bread buttered. 

‘Butter sleat’’: Slate on which butter 
stands in the dairy to keep it cool. 

‘* Butter sops’”’: Wheat or oat bread steeped 
in ale, melted butter and sugar, worked into 
a solid mass and eaten with a = without 
the ale, called ‘‘ buttered crumbs.’’ 


J. Farrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


information as to the 
Thomas Sandes, a merchant of Bearbinder | 
Lane, London, and afterwards of Stratford, 
Essex. His first wife. who died in 1694 and 
was buried at St. Mary Woolnoth,’ was 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Congreve. His 
second wife was Anne, daughter of Michael 
Rolls. Thomas Sandes died in 1709, and was 
buried at West Ham. 


W. Marston Acres. 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


NVOCATION OF 1661.—Where are the 

records of this Convocation preserved ? 
In 1854, according to Cardwell (‘ Synodus 
Anglicana’), the original register of the 
Upper House, and minutes of the Lower, 
were at Doctors’ Commons. Where can they 
now be consulted ? 


Bernargp P. ScaTTERGOOD. 
Harpenden. 


ICHOLAS MANTON.—The Smith College 
library has recently acquired ‘ The Whet- 
stone of Witte,’ 1557, which has the signa- 
ture of, and MSS. notes by, Nicholas Man- 
ton. Is anything known of a mathematician 
of this name? The handwriting is late six- 
teenth or early seventeenth century. 


‘locate the exact burial-place of the parents 


HOMAS SANDES.—I should be glad of « 
ancestry of | if some reader could 


Mary Dunuam. 
Northampton, Massachusetts. | 


(\HANTRY CHAPELS.—Where can I ob- | 
tain information on this subject, in 

ard to the date when they first originated ; | 
tules for building and consecration; pay- | 
ment and lodging of the priests who — 
them? Was any special order associated with 
this work ? 
E. E. Core. | 


Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


INETEENTH CENTURY CHURCH, 
ON LONDON WALL SITE.—In the | 
year 1843 (circa) a considerable portion of | 
Old London Wall was standing. The eccle- | 
siastical authorities of that day approached | 
the Common Council, with a view to have | 
the site cleared, for a church to be built 
thereon, and received consent so to do. 
Was this act of vandalism carried out? 
And if so, what is the naime of the church? 
J. P. Bacon | 
Burgess Hill, Sussex. | 


' ** butter-farms,”’ 


| between 1600 and 1700. 


BURIAL-PLACE OF ROBERT BROWN. 


ING’S PARENTS.—I am trying to 


of Robert Browning. I would appreciate it 
ive me this informa- 
tion or tell me where it could be obtained. 


WyYnniE SMITH. 
Pueblo. Col. U.S.A. 


WaAvdE FAMILY, OF RYTHER AND 
GARFORTH, — Information wanted 
(date and place of birth, parentage, etc.) 
regarding Thomas Wade, who married at 
Ryther (near Selby, West Riding), on 
12 Nov., 1715, Frances Silversides of Ryther. 
He died 25 July, 1739, and was buried by 
his wife (d. 1734) at Ryther, where the next 
two or three generations of the family lived 
and died. His son, also Thomas (1716- 
1759), who married Jane Houseman, was of 
Healaugh Manor, near Tadcaster, but is also 
buried at Ryther, as are most of his issue. 
The eldest son of Thomas, jun., Edward, was 
of Sturton Grange, an old house a mile east 
of Garforth. This appears to have been 
thereafter the home of the elder male line 
for two or three generations. 

Another branch, Richard Wade (1752-1812) 
and his issue, were successively of Ryther, 
Ferrybridge (near Knottingley) and Hull. 
Richard, too, was buried at Ryther. His 
descendants later settled at Drypool, Horn- 
sea (E. Yorks) and elsewhere. The arms of 
the family are those of the old Wharfedale 
family of Wade of Kilnsey, from whom the 
Ryther Wades claimed descent. I should be 
glad to know if this claim is supported by 
evidence, 

c. L. B. 


UTTER AND MILK FARMS. — Such 
names as Chiswick, Cheswick, Cheswar- 
dine, are generally interpreted as meaning 
“‘cheese-making farm,’’ ‘‘ cheese-house,’’ 
from O.E. cése, cyse, ‘‘ cheese.’’ If this in- 
terpretation be correct, then we ought to find 
‘* milk-farms,’’ ‘‘ mead- 
farms.’’ Will readers please supply me with 
instances (if any), and give old, well-authen- 


ticated forms. 
T. F. G. Dexter. 
Perranporth. 


EREMY ADAMS.—Can any reader oblige 
me with any references to seventeenth- 


century records of the name Jeremy Adams? 


More than one rson of this name lived 


P. O. Bramste. 


Caister-on-Sea, Norfolk. 
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“LUCK TO LOYNE.” — What is the | 
meaning of this motto used with the | 
arms of the Borough of Lancaster ? 


Witrrep H. Hoven. | 


URT OF ALFORD, ENGLAND, AND | 
TAUNTON, U.S.A.—I am anxious to | 
make the connection of my ancestor, Richard | 
Burt, and his brother James, with England. | 
Richard Burt went to the Barbados and was | 

a landowner there in 1638; came to the Col- | 
onies and was one of the first purchasers of | 
Taunton in 1639; returned to the Barbados | 
in 1640; and died in or before the year 1647. | 
In that year his son Richard claimed his | 


father’s estates in Taunton. | 


James Burt, brother of the first Richard, | 
sailed from London for the Barbados on the 
ship Falcon, in the year 1635; his age was | 
listed as 13 years. He came to Taunton | 
with his nephew, the second Richard Burt in | 
the year 1647. | 

The following items are given in the 
— Records of the town of Alford, Eng- | 
and :— 

John Burt, b. 1530 (?); m. 1560 (?). 

Richard Burt, buried 1566; had son Chris- | 
topher, b. 1562/3. | 

John Burt had five children: Christopher 
(b. 1561); Frances (b, 1563, d. 1576); Isa- 
bella (b. 1566); Anna (b. 1568); James (b. 
1571/2). 

John and Richard were probably brothers. 

Can any reader give me further informa- 
tion in regard to this Burt family of Alford ? 
I think it possible that our line may come 
from either John or Richard above men- 
tioned, and shall be very grateful for any 
help in the matter. 

(Miss) M. Emma Burr. | 

Taunton, Mass., U.S.A. 

EATTIE.—A daughter of Beattie of the 

Irish Dragoons at the time of, or after, the | 
war in the Netherlands married Alex Mac- | 
pherson of Breachie.”” Their daughter | 
married Capt. Alex Macpherson ‘‘ Strath- | 
noon.”’ The writer has an O.B. ring) 
‘* Beattie 1600-50.’’ Information is wanted | 
re the Beattie family. 


Evan Macpuerson MAcnonaLp. 
41, Holbein House, Sloan Square, S.W. 


} INERAL ‘‘ BUTTER.’’—I shall be glad | 

of references to minerals which have the 
term ‘‘ butter’? applied to them. I have 
notes on two such: first ‘‘ Rock Butter,”’ 
which is a variety of alum, and appears as | 
a pasty exudation from certain rocks. It is | 


not unlike butter in colour, is greasy to the 
touch, and has an inky, astringent taste, 
Secondly ‘‘ Bog Butter,’’ a peculiar mineral 
substance which in composition and qualities 
is in general agreement with bitumen and 
in colour and consistency much resembles 
butter. 
R. HepcEr Wattace. 


AUSTIN, AUTHOR OF 
‘ROMAUNT OF LLEWELLYN: A 
POEM.’ — This production was printed in 
1803. Particulars respecting the author and 
any other poetical works of his would be 
esteemed. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


A SONG OF BELISARIUS.—Information 
is wanted as to a song with the title 


‘Belisarius.’ It begins :— 
Oh Fortune how strangely thy gifts are 
awarded, 
How much to thy shame thy caprices 
recorded. 


With the chorus :— 
Date obolum, date obolum, 
Date obolum Belisario! 
When was this first published, who was the 
author and to what tune was it sung? 


T. F. D. 


ENGINES,—Philo of Byzan- 


tium, who lived in the second and third 
centuries, is mentioned as the author ofa 
work on military engines. What is known 
of the engines referred to? 
JaMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 
“Tcresa Villa,’ Dumfries. 


ALLACE.—I am anxious to trace the 
parentage of Marion Wallace, who 
married, between 1630 and 1658, probably 
near Edinburgh, William Anderson (b. 1611, 
d. 1684). Can any one help me? 


JaMes SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 


af EE PRESS” IN NEWSPAPER 

TITLES, — What is the origin, and 
what the point of the word ‘‘ Free’ in such 
newspaper titles as The Bucks Free Press, I 
have noted the following examples: Abing- 
don (1902); Accrington (1858); Airedale 
(1894) ; Bath (1858) ; Batley (1870 and 1903); 
Bedworth (1901); Birmingham (1860); Bir- 
mingham and Coventry (1830); Bolton 
(1835) ; Bournemouth (1911) ; Brecon (1883) ; 
Bridlington (1859); Brighouse (1898); 
Brighton (1874) ; Brislington, Knowle (1909); 
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Burnley (1863) ; Bury (1855) ; Cardiff (1876) ; 
Castleford (1878); Caterham (1892); Chel- 
tenham (1834); Chesterfield and district 
(1890) ; Clifton and Redland (1890) ; Cocker- 
mouth (1899); Coventry (1858); Denbigh 
(1882); Derby (1904); Dewsbury (1915) ; 
Doncaster (1868) ; Dorking (1905) - East Hull 
(1905); Enfield (1902); Folkestone (1875) ; 
Glamorgan (1891); Gravesend (1855); High 


medieval 
Charlemagne ; 
Louis; Dante? 


personages of the Continent: 
Gregory the Great; St. 


E, Y. 


RAENOMINA AND _ CHRISTIAN 
NAMES. — 1. I have read that the 
Roman praenomina numbered no more than 
thirty—in Narro’s day, 1 believe. Are they 


Wycombe (1856) ; Hoylake and Meols (1915); to be found set out anywhere ? 


Ilkley (1873) ; 
(1859). 

I have omitted many (and probably in- 
cluded some) which are now defunct. The 
name ‘‘ Free Press’’ would appear to be an 
invention of the eighteen-thirties. It carries 
the same suggestion as ‘‘ Independent ’’; but 
did it originaliy contain any other, or more 
definite political allusion ? — 


TRAN SLATIONS OF EPIGRAMS IN 

THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY.—Could 
any reader tell me: 

1. Of any translations, by prominent 
writers, of any of the epigrams of the Greek 
Anthology into French, German or Italian. 
_ 2. Of English translations of the follow- 
ing : 

a. The two epitaphs of Simonides on the 
dead at Plataea; 

lb. Simonides’ epitaph on the dead at Ther- 
mopylae ; 

c. The epitaphs of Plato on a ship-wrecked 
sailor, 

d. Any of the epitaphs on dogs, 

e. Plato’s ’Aornp mpw uév . . 

PEREGRINUS. 


Gas AND ELECTRIC LIGHT IN 

POETRY.—Looking through poems by 
Jean Moréas, I came upon the one entitled 
‘Never More,’ which begins : 


Nottingham (1859) ; Pontypool 


Le gaz pleure dans la brume, 

Le gaz pleure tel un oei 
and it then occurred to me that perhaps gas 
has now to some extent won its way into 
poetry, where lamps and candles have long 
had it all their own way. Can any one 
mention other examples? And also any 
stances of like use of electric light. The 
name “‘gas’’ is no doubt more convenient 
than ‘‘electric light’? for poetry. 


ENGLISH MEMORIALS TO MEDI&- 
_ VAL HEROES. — Are there any mem- 
orials anywhere in England of the following 


| 


2. Did the baptismal name take the place 
of the praenomen, or of the nomén in Italy ? 
What, strictly and technically speaking, was ~ 
the ‘‘ Christian’? name of that Aurelius 
Augustinus whom the world knows as St. 
Augustine of Hippo? 

Gata. 


THE SCOTCH AS ORATORS AND 

ACTORS.—Looking at the pages in Mr. 
Priestley’s recent edition of Tom Moore’s 
Diary which tell of the visit Moore paid to 
Scott in 1825, I found the note he made of 
Scott’s contrasting the Irish and Scotch in 
the matter of oratory. ‘““Spoke of the 
owers of all Irishmen for oratory; the 
cotch, on the contrary, cannot speak; no 
Scotch orator can be named; no Scotch 
actors.”’ 

How far would this opinion of Scotch 
deficiency have to be rectified in the light of 
the nineteenth and twentieth century history 
of speaking and of the stage? am 


({REATNESS AND ILL-HEALTH. — It is 
a commonplace to remark that some of 
the greatest things that have been done in 
the world have been done by people whose 
health was bad. Marcus Aurelius, St. Paul, 
St. John Chrysostom, St. Theresa, William 
III, Charles Darwin, are the first names 
that happen to occur to me. A connection 
between good health and success in life is 
now apt to be almost taken for granted. Has 
any one, recently, put forward any theory 
on the other side—to the effect that ill- 
health may possibly be a qualification for 
some kinds of greatness? There is an inclin- 
ation, I notice, to suspect great men of being 
epileptic. On what is that idea founded ? 


N. A. 


‘THE BLACK CAP. — What was the 
origin of the black cap, as worn by 
judges in giving the death sentence? 
J. Laxprear Lucas. 
The Mount, Northwood. 
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Replies. 


THE SERPENT AND METALS. 
(clix. 10). 


[HE connection of serpents with metals may 

be derived from a primitive belief that 
the discovery of metals had soinetimes been 
due to a snake. Cadmus, who gave Beotia 
its civilization, was changed into a serpent; 
so, too, his wife Harmonia. Urcaguai, the 
god of riches among the Indians of Central 
America, was regarded as a snake, In 
Borneo it was believed that there was a ser- 
pent with a crown of gold, and many tales 
are told in the Far East of adventurers who 
have tried to get the magic stone embedded 
in the head of a serpent. The chthonian 
snake, which was identified with a dead 
ancestor, was supposed to be the guardian of 
subterranean treasure, 

D’Herbelot, the seventeenth century Orien- 
talist, tells a story of a Persian king who 
was at his wits’ end to replenish his empty 
treasury. As he was walking one day in a 
deserted part of his palace he saw the head 
of a snake emerging from a hole in a wall 
and ordered his attendants to kill it. The 
snake vanished; the wall was broken down 
in the course of the search for the reptile, 
and a secret receptacle was discovered con- 
taining treasure to a large amount. 

In Mysore a pit is shewn where in the fif- 
teenth century Sedasiva found a treasure. 
He was guided to the place by a hooded 
serpent, which, on arriving at a certain spot, 
began to bite the ground and make signs. A 
hole was dug and a sword was found as well 
as a chest filled with treasure. Both these 
stories are told at greater length by James 
Forbes in the second volume of his 
‘Oriental Memoirs,’ published in 1834, in 
an abridged form, by his daughter, the mother 
of the famous Catholic orator, Montalem- 
bert, who is said to have received his soul 
from Forbes, his Protestant grandfather. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


(GARRISONS OF ENGLAND, 1660 (clix. 

9).—A few details about the English 
soldiers in the Scilly isles in the reign of 
Charles II are to be found in an account of 
the travels of Cosmo (the third), hereditary 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. Sailing from Kin- 
sale in 1669 he put in at St. Mary’s, the 
chief of the Sorlings; a salute of seven guns 
was fired from the fortress. In the absence 


of the governor, a Godolphin, who had never 
visited the island, he was received by Colonel 
Janowick, the lieutenant-governor, a gentle- 
man of Cornwall, who invited him to the 
Castle, and ordered the garrison under arms, 
while the guns fired a numerous volley from 
the walls. Next day when the Duke visited 
the fortifications, the soldiers were paraded. 
The town of St. Mary’s, if twelve or four- 
teen groups of houses can be called a town, 
was backed by a low hill, on which there were 
two windmills, and a formidable-looking for- 
tress, part of which had been built in 1570, 
by order of Queen Elizabeth. At the foot of 
the hill was a battlemented wall with em- 
brasures, forming a semi-circle; a curved 
breakwater sheltered the vessels in the har- 
bour. The Duke remarked that in the 
island there were a hundred and thirty very 
beautiful culverins. 

During the war between Charles I and the 
Parliament the garrison consisted of six 
hundred men, but they were afterwards 
reduced to two hundred. Twenty of the 
soldiers were employed in guarding Crom- 
well’s castle on Tresco isle, called by the Duke 
the Castle of St. Bryer. A decree had been 
issued recently, forbidding the soldiers to 
marry any of the women of the islands, the 
reason being that a shortage of corn was 
feared. The inhabitants seem to have pro- 
duced the food they required, for there were 
few imports; even beer was made. In the 
governor’s garden there was a_ pleasant 
orchard of apple and cherry trees. The 
fortress cost the King four thousand pounds 
a year, and this sum included the salaries of 
the governor and the chaplain, the latter no 
doubt indispensable, as the natives were 
much attached to the restored Establishment. 
On the departure of the Grand Duke, who 
stayed only a day or two, the guns of the 
fortress fired a royal salute. 


PERCY ARMSTRONG. 


R. WILLIAM LAMBE (clix. 9).— 
Titles of two books by him are given in 
‘ Bibliotheca Parriana,’ together with the 
following note by Dr. Samuel Parr :—‘‘ The 
gift of Dr. Lambe, a man of learning, a man 
of science, a man of genius, a man of dis- 
tinguished integrity and honour, and my 
highly valued friend.’’ 

A record of the deaths of Dr. Lambe’s 
wife and a daughter may be found in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1804, p. 191: 

Feb. 18. Of the scarlet fever, aged five years, 
Elizabeth, fourth child of Dr. Lambe, of King’s 
Road, Bedford Row; and on the 2ist, in_her 
thirty-first year, of the same disease, Mrs. 
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Lambe, a victim to her maternal solicitude 


and affection. 

Landor’s poem on Mrs. Lambe’s death and 
that of three of her daughters, was pub- 
lished in ‘Simonidea,’ 1806, and was 
slightly altered in later volumes. Accordin 
to the ‘ D. N. B.,’ Lambe in 1790 ‘‘ succeed: 
to the practice of a friend, one Dr. Landon 
[sic] of Warwick.” This absurd misspelli 
of a great name may since have been diated 
and corrected, 

STEPHEN WHEELER. 

Oriental Club, Hanover Square. 


Biographical notices of Dr. William 
Lambe will be found in the following :— 

1. Baker (Thos.). ‘ History of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge.’ Edited by J. E. B. 
Mayor. Camb., 1869. i, 310. 

2. ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
xxxii. 6 (by Thomas Seccombe). 

3. Hawkins (Francis). ‘ Oratio Harvei. 
ana.’ London, 1848, pp. 19-20. 

4. Munk (Wm.), ‘ Roll of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians of London,’ London, 
1878, iii. 17-18. 

5. ‘A Picture of the Present State of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London,’ 
London, 1817, pp. 269-273. (Anon.). 

6. ‘Lives of British Physicians,’ London, 
1878, iii, 17-18. 

W. J. Bisnop. 


RCHBISHOP MACLAGAN (clix. 9).— 

CapTaIn Buttock will find all the available 
facts about Archbishop Maclagan’s service 
in the Madras Army in the ‘Life’ by F. 
D. How (1911). He sailed from England 
to join the 51st Madras Native Infantry on 
Feb. 20. 1847, and left active service when 
he was invalided to Penang on March 24, 
1849; but he was not definitely invalided out 
of the Army until 1851 or 1852, after his 
return to England. 

Eric Macnacan. 


William Dalrymple Maclagan received a 
commission as ‘‘an Ensign in the Queen’s 
Army in the East Indies only”? in Febru- 
ary, 1847, but it was not signed by the 
Commander-in-Chief in the East Indies, 
Lord Gough, until Sept. 9 of that year. On 
his arrival at Madras, Maclagan was gazetted 
to the 51st Regiment of Native Infantry. 
In January, 1849, he obtained temporary 
command of a company, but the following 
month he was ordered to Singapore. Shortly 
before he left Madras he began to suffer from 
an illness which ultimately caused him to 


have to leave the army. He became very ill 
in China, and realised that a return to 
England was inevitable. He left Penang on 
the steamer Hindustan, and arrived home 
in October, 1849. After several months’ 
careful nursing he thought himself cured, 
and reported at the Horse Guards. After a 
medical examination he was informed that 
if he returned to India he would probably 
not live six months, but in spite of this, 
before he eventually gave up all hope of 
resuming his military career, he waited 
another two years. It was probably late in 
1851, or early in the following year, that 
he finally gave up all hope of returning to 
his military duties, and was ‘“ invalided 
out’’ of the service, He did not ‘‘ retire ”’ 
and so received a pension of some £40 per 
annum to the day of his death. His name was 
on the “‘ non-effective ’’ list in the Army List, 
till he died, and the date of his leaving the 
service is given there as March 24, 1849—the 
tote when he was invalided up to Penang 

ill. 

F. D. How, in his ‘ Archbishop Maclagan 
... @ memoir. . .’ which was published in 
1911, says that when he was gazetted to the 
5ist Regiment of Native Infantry ‘“‘he 
seemed at first to find very few congenial 
friends, After atime... he... attracted 
a better sort to himself and became more 
contented.’”” He was a general favourite, 
often giving entertainment by singing and 
playing dance music—he possessed consider- 
able artistic gifts in the direction of both 
music and painting—but he was ‘“‘ always 
considered to think more of the Church than 
the Regiment, and was termed the ‘ Padre.’ ”’ 
In a letter written by Colonel Pearson, who, 
‘early in 1848 . . . served in the same 
brigade as Maclagan,’’ he says that Maclagan 
‘‘was then noted as a first-rate whip and 
a great lover of horses.’ 

He spent much time learning the native 
languages, and Pearson says that ‘in 
addition to Hindustani, he passed lower 
standards in both Tamil and Telugu.’’ 

Besides the Life of Maclagan by How, 
there is an article with a brief bibliography 
in the second supplement of the ‘D. N. B.’ 


H. M. CasHmore. 


‘“Who’s Who,’ 1903, says that he served 
in the Madras Army, 1847-1852. Vielly’s 
Handbook, 1906 agrees; in ‘ Bishops of The 
Day,’ by Frederic Lowndes (1897) p. 299, 
it is stated ‘‘ He entered the army, served in 
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India, and retired with the rank of lieutenant 
in 1852.”’ 
C. Roy Hupieston. 


HE LIBRARY AT MOOR PARK (clix. 
9).--A list of books is in existence which 
Swift read at Moor Park in 1697, and the 
early part of 1698. It was printed in Sheri- 
dan’s ‘Life of Swift.’ See also Forster’s 
‘Life,’ p. 100 and Craik’s ‘Life,’ 1st edi- 
tion, p. 56, but above all, section ix, ‘ Swift’s 
Reading,’ in the annotated edition of ‘A Tale 
of a Tub,’ by A. C. Guthkelch and D. Nichol 
Smith, Oxford, 1920. We may, I imagine, 
feel fairly certain that most of these books 
were in Temple’s library, though the list 
‘‘ gives only a fraction of the reading that 
went to the making of the Tale,’”’ p. lv. in 
the Oxford edition. Two of the books in the 
list, Lucretius and Lucius Florus, he read 
three times. Virgil is marked as having 
been read twice. Of five works he made ab- 
stracts. One of these was Diodorus Siculus. 
Sir Henry Craik apparently supposed that he 
made ‘‘an abstract of the bulky historic 
library of Diodorus, from the original.’’ I 
should fancy that he studied Diodorus in 
such an edition as the folio of 1604, in which 
the Greek text and Rhodomanus’s Latin ver- 
sion are in parallel columns. Generally, 
with regard to Swift’s multifarious reading, 
the section of Guthkelch and Nichol Smith 
already mentioned and the notes in their edi- 

tion supply most interesting facts. 

Epwarp BEeEnsty. 
Much Hadham, Herts, 


FARQUEBUSER ” (clviii, 296; clix. 
13). — The French transitive verb 
arquebuser denoted a severer punishment 
than that suggested at the second reference. 
Littré’s dictionary gives the meaning, 
“Tuer & coups d’arquebus,’’ with three 
examples, all from Voltaire. Here is one: 
‘“On les condamna & Ja corde, et par grace 
on les arquebusa, ce qui est, dit-on, plus 
honorable.’’—‘ Siecle de Louis XIV.’ 35. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


XTRAORDINARY MEMORY (clviii. 
367, 429; clix. 15).—‘ The World of 
Wonders,’ we are told, states that ‘‘ Joseph 
Scaliger learned by heart all the songs of 
Homer in one-and-twenty days, and the 
works of all the Greek poets in four months.” 
No! Scaliger did not do this. The mistake 
is evidently due to a misunderstanding of 
his own statement on p. 51 of his ‘ Epistole’ 
in the Elzevir edition of 1627. Here, in the 


course of his long letter to Janus Dousa, he 
tells how in the nineteenth year of his age, 
after his father’s death, he went to Paris for 
his love of Greek literature, thinking that 
those who were ignorant of that were ig- 
norant of everything. But after two months’ 
attendance at Turnebus’s lectures, he realized 
that he was making no progress as he had 
no proper foundation, Accordingly he shut 
himself up in his own room, and, having 
only a superficial knowledge of the Greek 
conjugations, he took a Homer provided with 
a Latin translation and worked through the 
whole of it in twenty-one days, constructing 
his own grammar as he went along; all 
the other Greek poets he devoured within 
four months: ‘‘ Igitur vix delibatis conjuga- 
tionibus Greecis, Homerum cum interpreta- 
tione arreptum uno et viginti diebus totum 
didici: . , . Reliquos vero poétas Greecos 
omnes intra quatuor menses devoravi.’’ See 
Huet, ‘Commentarius de rebus ad eum 
pertinentibus,’ p. 38. Gibbon ‘ Memoirs,’ 
writes ‘‘ Scaliger ran through the Iliad in 
one-and-twenty days; and I was not dis- 
satisfied with my own diligence for perform- 
ing the same labour in an equal number of 
weeks.”’ 
Epwarp BeEnsty. 

IMLICO: ‘‘ PIMLICO ORDER”? (clviii. 

408, 445, 463; clix. 12).—In novels one 
often finds remarks or references which have 
more than a passing interest to the scholar. 
For instance in A. E. Mason’s ‘The Four 
Feathers,’ Newnes’ ed., p. 107, there is a 
remarkable mention of ‘‘ Nebbi Khiddr” 
(the Prophet Khidr), which shows that the 
author had found that the ubiquitous and 
mysterious spirit of the East, al-Khidr, is a 
household word among the Arabs and Mus- 
lims of the Soudan. Also in E. Temple 
Thurston’s ‘Mr, Bottleby Does Something,’ 
Tauchnitz ed., p, 210, occurs the following 
conversation :— 

{Said Mrs. Twiss the 
have those two rooms in Pimlico Order by 
Saturday, and then you can come in.” “In 
what order? ” asked Jenny, when she had gone. 
* Pimlico.” ‘ Rut why Pimlico?” ‘‘ That is a 
phrase in these parts,” said Mr. Bottleby, 
me can only suppose Pimlico is an orderly 


place. 
R. C. Tempe. 


Torquay may be added to the list of places 
in which a Pimlico is found. The name 
occurs in William White’s Directory of 1850, 
the earliest general directory of Devon. 
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SILVER MARROW-SCOOPS (clix. 9). — 

The earliest silver specimens bear hall- 
marks about the date of the introduction 
of the Britannia standard, 1697. I have met 
with quite a number bearing hall-marks of 
the Queen Anne period. The more common 
type have a deep short scoop at one end and 
a longer, narrower channel at the other. 
Another type,of which I examined a very fine 
specimen in a Derbyshire village recently, 
constituted a rat-tail spoon, whilst the shank 
was shaped into a long narrow groove. The 
hall-mark very clearly showed the date- 
letter for the year 1703, 

These forms of scoops were very popular 
alike in silver, Sheffield plate and close plate 
(i.e, silver laid on steel in thin sheets) and 
the period of their production terminated 
with the introduction of the process of electro- 
plating circa the mid-nineteenth century. 
At that date was introduced a kind of 
shell-fish pick, flat-sided and having at one 
end a short, bent, two-pronged fork with a 
spatulated blade at the other. These I 
presume superseded the scoop, as they could 
be used for both shell-fish and marrow-bones. 

To some extent this latter article is 
reminiscent of the type in use by the Romans, 
specimens of which are constantly unearthed 
in this country when excavations on the sites 
of their camps are undertaken. I do not 
think scoops were ever fashioned from pewter, 
- white metal; the material would be too 
soit. 

F. Brapsury. 

Sheffield. 


TEVENS OF COVENTRY: SILK 
PICTURES (clix. 8).—I have two 
excellent cabinet-size pictures (inscribed 


“Woven in pure silk by T. Stevens, Coven- 
try’), depicting John Osborne and C. Wood. 
These were famous jockeys and are portrayed 
in racing colours. Many of Stevens’s silk 
pictures of prominent jockeys used to be 
found in country inns a quarter of a century 
ago. 
J. Fatrrax-BLakEBOROUGH. 


HAPMAN: COOPMAN: KOOPMAN 
FAMILIES (clix. 7). — In N. Yorks 
the itinerant vendors, alias packmen, were 
known as chapmen. They used a particular 
type of horse to carry their packs, and 
these became known as “‘ Chapman ”’ horses. 
In vol. i. of the ‘Cleveland Bay Horse 
Society Stud Book’ (1884) the introduction 
opens: ‘‘ The early history of the Cleveland 
Bay, or Chapman horse, which is, I believe, 


the older name, is necessarily somewhat 
enveloped in obscurity.’’ And later we read : 
‘Tt is an undoubted fact that for genera- 
tions the Chapman horse has been looked 
upon as a pure breed.’’ On p. 43 there is 
a footnote: ‘‘ A breed of horses existed, and 
perhaps still exists in Northumberland, 
called Chapman. They are brown in colour 
with tan muzzles and flanks and are prob- 
ably bred from the Cleveland.” 
J. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


COUNTRYMAN AND A THEATRE 

(clviii. 383, 429). — In Royall Tyler’s 
play, ‘The Contrast,’ produced at the John 
Street Theatre, New York, 16 April, 1787, 
Jonathan is accused by Jenny of having been 
to the play. He protests that he merely 
went to see a hocus-pocus man, but follow- 
ing a crowd, he ‘‘ went right in, and they 
shewed me away, clean up to the garret, 
just like a meeting-house gallery. And so 
I saw a power of topping folks, all sitting 
around in little cabins, just like father’s 
corn-cribs ; and there was such a squeaking 
with the fiddles, and such a tarnal blaze with 
the lights, my head was near turned .. . 
They lifted up a great green cloth, and let 
us look right into the next neighbour’s 


house.”’ Paut McPuartry. 


ISARMED SPINY PLANTS (celviii. 352, 
390).—One of the products of Luther 
Burbank’s experimentation in 1920-1926 (the 
latter the year of his death), was a spineless 
cactus. This could be grown in arid soil 
like ordinary cactus, but had the advantage 

of being useful as fodder for cattle. 

Paut 
Birmingham, Michigan. 

ik WILLIAM TOONE, K.C.B., 
H.E.I.C.S, (clix 10). — See also 11 S. 
viii. 428. He was third son of William Toone, 
of Finglas, near Dublin, by Mary, dau. of 
Owen Sweney. He was b. at Finglas in 
1749; d. at Dinapore (being then Maj.- 
General and Colonel of the 7th and 8th 
Bengal Light Cavalry) on 16 Aug., 1822. 
He married firstly, 26 June, 1776, Anne, dau. 
of Thomas Hill, of Noak Hill, Hornchurch. 
Their dau. Elizabeth Mary m. as his first 
wife, at Dinapore, 18 Feb. 1807, Lieut. 
(afterwards Lieut.-Col.) Robert Gage 
Stirling, 4th Bengal L.C. The latter (b. circa 
1772; d. at Karnal, 29 Apr., 1825) was almost 
certainly (though I lack positive proof) one 
of the sons of John Stirling, of Walworth, 
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Co. Londonderry, 1st Lieut. in the London- 
derry Militia. Should your correspondent 
desire further particulars regarding the 
Toone and Stirling families, I shall be glad 
to furnish them by letter, es 
V. H. 


J F. SETON (rectius SEATON) POR- 
* TRAIT-PAINTER (clix. 10), — John 
Thomas Seaton, portrait-painter, son of 
Christopher Seaton, gem-engraver, was a 
pupil of Frank Hayman; studied in the St. 
Martin’s Lane Academy: and was also a 
member of the Incorporated Society of 
Artists. He exhibited half-length portraits 
at the Royal Academy in 1774. He was 
practising in Edinburgh about 1780, and 
was in high repute, which his works merited. 
He was living in 1806. 
Lronarp C, PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


For an account of this artist see 
the ‘D. N. B.’ s.v. Seaton. This _bio- 
graphy has been greatly supplemented by 
Sir William Foster in his article entitled 
‘British Painters in Bengal,’ which appeared 
in Bengal: Past and Present, the Secuad 
of the Calcutta Historical Society, Vol. xxix, 
Pt. i. (January-March, 1925), pp. 1-3. 

V. 


THE PEAR, WESTMINSTER (clix. 9).— 
Timbs defines the sanctuary of Westmin- 
ster Abbey as the space by St. Margaret’s 
Churchyard between the old Gatehouse, S.W., 
and King Street, N.E. The little ‘‘ centrey ”’ 
or ‘‘ seyntwary’’ would be the Little Sanc- 
tuary, near the site of the Middlesex Guild- 
hall. The Pear may have been a_house- 
sign, the only inn I can trace here being 
The Three Tuns. There is a Pear Street 
not far off, but this is a relic of the Abbey 
garden, 

John Thomas Smith’s ‘Sixty-two Ad- 
ditional Plates to Antiquities of West- 
minster’ (1809) has several plates of the 
locality e.g. 17, 19, 20, 21, 23, 55. 

J. ARDAGH. 


IR WILLIAM ROWLEY — (1690 ?-1768) 
(clviii. 386). — Additional information 
received, quite unexpectedly, since my query 
was printed, indicates that Sir William Row- 
ley was not identical with the ‘‘ Mr, Row- 
ley ’? who visited the Royal Observatory, at 
Greenwich, 1 Aug., 1713. I have no docu- 
mentary evidence of any connection at all 
between the two, 
There was a_ well-known mathematical 


instrument-maker, in London, surnamed 
Rowley, living at that time. 


E, F. MacPIixe. 


PHYSICIANS : LESTOCQ, RYCK, MES. 

SITER (clviii. 440; clix. 11).—I must 
thank those who have given me so much 
interesting and valuable information about 
Jean Herman Lestocg. My object in com. 
municating again is to call attention to the 
magnificent mezzo-tint portrait of him by 
I. Stenglin after G. C. Grooth. I believe 
this portrait is not common, at least I have 
not seen any other copy than my own, though 
I have heard of other copies. 

D. A. H. Moses. 


OLDSMITH AND WILLIAM 
TEMPLE (clix. 7).—Your correspondent 
Mr. HaLpeen Brappy will find the following 
note in the ‘Everyman’s Library’ edition 
of ‘The Good Natur’d Man’ with reference 
to Croaker’s speech :— 

An unacknowledged quotation from Sir 
William Temple’s Essay on Poetry (Works, 
1720, i. 249), Goldsmith had already used it in 
the ‘ Enquiry into the Present State of Polite 
Learning,’ 1759, p. 196. 

Moriet Hamitton-Scort. 


IR HUMPHREY MILLER: NICHOLAS 
MILLER, 1732 (clviii. 460). — In cor- 
rection of my statement at the reference: 
Sir Humphrey Miller, Bart., died in 1709, 
leaving an only son, Sir Borlace Miller, 2nd 
Bart., who died without issue. —e 


RAGON KILLERS IN TALES AND 
LEGENDS (clviii. 316, 358, 388; clix. 
29).—The people living in the neighbour- 
hood of Lambton firmly believe that the 
curse of the witch was completely fulfilled, 
as mentioned at the third reference. 

For nine generations no head of the Lamb- 
ton family died in bed. The hero of the 
legend, it is stated, was John Lambton, a 
knight of Rhodes. It is pointed out bv those 
who believe in the curse that nine descend- 
ing generations from a certain Henry Lamb- 
ton would reach the Sir John Lambton, 
knight of Rhodes. The old people in the 
neighbourhood were curious to learn if the 
curse would hold good to the end. The 
belief in its efficacy was confirmed when 
Henry Lambton died in his carriage, whilst 
crossing the new bridge of Lambton, on 
20 June, 1761. This event ended the pre- 
diction, so it is said. 

The son of Sir John Lambton was drowned 
near the chapel where his father made his 
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unfortunate vow. Sir William Lambton 
was slain at the battle of Marston Moor, His 
son William received his death wound at 
Wakefield in 1643. The story is told that 
General Lambton not being able to die in 
bed, had to be taken out before his agonies 
could be terminated, 

The legend of the Sockburn Worm belongs 
to the same category. Here 

Sir John Conyers, knight, slew that mon- 
strous and poysonous vermine or wyverne, and 
aske or werme, which overthrew and devoured 
many people in fight, for that the sent of that 
poison was so strong that no person might 
abydye it, and by providence of Almighty God 
this John Conyers, knight, overthrew the said 
monster and slewe it. 

The manor of Sockburn was for genera- 
tions held by the presentation of a falchion 
to the Bishop of Durham on his first 
entrance into the county. The falchion was 
presented for the last time to Dr. Van Mil- 
dert, the last of the Prince-Bishops, by Sir 
Edward Blackett. The weapon is now, or 
was until recently, preserved at Matfen Hall, 
the seat of the Blacketts in Northumberland. 

H. Askew. 


‘HANGING LONDON (elviii. 352, 392). 
— It is cheering to read Mr. W. H. 
MancuHEp’s remarks, No doubt he realises 
that it is impossible for one observer to keep 
a vigilant eye on changing London. May I 
suggest that our correspondents send me a 
note of any alterations off the beaten track, 
our City lunch-time observers must be very 
intimate with its ‘‘ unknown ’”’ by-ways.”’ 

In the provinces many changes need to be 
recorded, e.g., the old Iron Pier, Ramsgate, 
derelict since a fire early in the War and the 
explosion of a sea-mine near it, was an- 
nounced at the bo ig of this year, as 
scheduled for demolition. 

Taking Mr. MancuEn’s notes in order: 

(1) Hotel Cecil, noted at clviii. 45. 

(2) Buszards Ltd. (so they spell it), 
197-199, Oxford Street; is this to be rebuilt 
on old site? 

(3) Lincoln Bennett and Co., removed to 
3 Burlington Gardens, from 40. Piccadilly, 
and 1-3, Sackville Street, quite recently. 

(4) Harrison and Sons, 45-47, St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane: a good picture of the premises 
in Sunday Times, 9 March, p. 18. ‘The 
House of Harrison,’ by C. R. and H. G. 
Harrison (1914) is a useful record. 

(5) Meux’s Brewery. I have a note about 
this at 11 S. xii. 47; some additional inform- 
ation is gleaned from cuttings in my collec- 
tion. In December, 1905, it was removing 
to Wandsworth; in May, 1915, Meux’s 


acquired the business of Thorne Bros., Nine 
Elms, but war conditions postponed their 
removal. In 1918 the site was sold by private 
treaty to Mr. Solly Joel for £400,000; in 
April, 1922, the housebreakers arrived, and 
on 6 March, 1923, the freehold was sold by 
auction. In 1925 an ‘‘ Amusement Park ’”’ 
occupied part of it, and on 3 Oct., 1929, the 
Dominion Theatre was opened on the site. 

(6) Crosse and Blackwell’s. Through the 
courtesy of the firm I am enabled to give 
some useful data. Established 1706, the 
original principals being Edmund Crosse and 
Thomas Blackwell. These young men were 
apprentices of West and Wyatt, purveyors, 
of 11, King Street; they afterwards acquired 
their employers’ business. The street was 
swept away in 1887, for the making of 
Shaftesbury Avenue. Qualliotti, Napoleon’s 
chef, who came to England after his master’s 
final exile, worked for the firm. He intro- 
duced potted meats and invented ‘‘ picca- 
lilly.” In 1839 the firm migrated to Mrs. 
Cornely’s house at 21, Soho Square, Falcon- 
berg House, next door, being acquired for 
office purposes, Lacomte Francatelli and 
Soyer have been amongst the firm’s advisers. 
In 1920 the factories were moved from Char- 
ing Cross Road, to the Government filling 
factory at Branston, near Burton-on-Trent, 
but this was not a success, and in 1924 they 
moved back to London, the Lazenby factory 
in Crimscott Street, Bermondsey, being 
adapted and enlarged for the firm’s use. 

J. ARDAGH. 
27, Hartismere Road, S.W.6. 


AVILE OF RUFFORD ABBEY (elviii. 

387, 466). — Thoroton’s ‘ History of 

Nottinghamshire’ (1667), under ‘ Rufford,’ 
states :— 


Sir George Savile, son of sir Henry Savile 
of Barrowby in Lincolnsh . . . married Mary, 
daughter of George earl of Shrowsbury (sic) 
. . . by whom he had sir George Savile, 
knight and baronet, the husband of Anne, the 
daughter of sir illiam Wentworth Wood- 
house, baronet, and by her, father of sir Wil- 
liam Savile, baronet, who married —— the 
daughter of Thomas lord Coventry .. ., by 
whom he had sir ——e Savile, baronet, ... 
since created viscount Halifax, by king C. 2, 
about 19 C. 2., he married the Lady Dorothy 
Spencer, daughter of the earl of Sunderland; 

. his second wife is Fhe daughter of 


the honourable William ierpoint. 


According to G. E OC. ‘ Peerage’ and 
Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetage,’ his mother’s 
name was Anne. The Hon. W. Pierpoint 
was son of the Earl of Kingston. 


Witrrep H. Ho.pen. 
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The Library. 


The of Kirk Field. 


By Major- 


General H. Mahon. (Cambridge 
University Press. 16s. net). 
T is sad that the author did not live 


see the publication of this, the crown- 
ing study in his trilogy on Mary, Queen of 
Scots. Of the most absorbing interest, and 
containing much material that has hitherto 
been little known and less considered, it will, 
as Sir Bruce Seton says in his Prefatory 
Note, provoke adverse as well as favourable 
criticism, and, for the moment, it may well 
be assumed that there is no one equipped 
as General Mahon himself was with the 
knowledge fitted to make conclusive reply. 
Two purposes are pursued: the first, to 
show that the evidence for the accepted ac- 
count of the tragedy of Kirk o’ Field will 
not bear scrutiny; the second, to establish 
a new interpretation of the known facts. 
His two earlier members of the triology, the 
‘Indictment of Mary, Queen of Scots’ 
(1923) and the study of the Lennox narra- 
tive in Cambridge University Library 
(1924) have familiarised Genera] Mahon’s 
readers with his originality of attack, and 
the closeness of his reasoning. These quali- 
ties are even more conspicuous here. In 
the first place he uses, as they have never 
been used before, the accounts of the tragedy 
sent by foreign agents and received at 
foreign courts; in the next, he has made a 
most minute study of all the ground and 
buildings of Kirk 0’ Field, even to the 
point of making a model of them. This is 
based on the contemporary picture of the 
precincts which was made for Cecil shortly 
after the explosion, now in the Public Record 
Office. With the aid of photographs of the 
model and a reproduction of the picture, 
and by learning to take searching note of 
times, distances, and the space at command 
within the buildings, we come to realise the 
many anomalies lying concealed within the 
ordinary story. For example, the bringing 
in of the gunpowder, and the assumption 
that it was poured out in a “bing” or 
loose heap in the Queen’s chamber, immedi- 
ately beneath that occupied by Darnley, is 
soon made to show itself as an impossible 
proceeding. Examination of the picture, 
too, under General Mahon’s guidance, brings 


out reason to believe that the gunpowder 
was stored and fired, not beneath Darnley’s 
chamber at all, but beneath the long apart- 
ment stretching east and west of it, which 
is here called — from an old account — the 
Salle. This difference would carry with it 
different implication concerning the object 
of the gunpowder plot—a design, it might 
be, not directed against Darnley. General 
Mahon’s contention is indeed that the in- 
tended victim was not Darnley, but the 
Queen herself, who in all simplicity and 
entirely unaware of a dark and wide-spread 
and intricate net of plottings about her, 


saved herself by fulfilling her promise to be’ 


present at Bastien’s wedding, and upon 
warning being given to her there, failing to 
return to Kirk o’ Field. Whose interest, 
then, was it. to destroy her? Here comes in 
the chief matter upon which criticism will 
fasten. Our author believes that Mary, 
whose one principle of action as Queen was 
moderation and regard for the claims of 
all parties, had, by this moderation, made 
herself obnoxious to the Catholic powers then 
working with might and main on behalf of 
the Counter-Reformation, and had come to 
be definitely felt as standing in their way. 
Darnley himself, they reckoned, would prove 
a more effective instrument. He himself 
was consenting to the Queen’s destruction, 
and it was while escaping, according to 
plan, before the gunpowder exploded, that 
by the working of an inner Protestant plot 
within the Catholic plot, he was caught in 
the field south of the town-wall and stran- 
gled there. As to Mary, what happened 
next is to be thought of as almost wholly 
conditioned by the state of her health. She 
was reduced to nervous disorder so abject 
and complete — General Mahon speaks of 
epilepsy—as to be helpless in the hands of 
her contending nobles, and the marriage to 
Bothwell was a step forced on her by his 
ambition—had nothing to do with any pas- 
sion between them. Behind the tragedy of 
Kirk o’ Field, chief instigator and agent 
in communication with the Catholic party 
abroad, we are to see Sir James Balfour. 
The novelty of this reading of the story, 
and the multitude of minute indications by 
which, as well as by larger probabilities, 
it requires to be justified, make it impossi- 
ble to discuss it upon a first consideration, 
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even if such a discussion were possible in a 
short review. One thing, however, we be- 
lieve General Mahon to have proved—that 
the versions of what had happened supplied 
at different times to different authorities, 
upon which historians have hitherto been 
working, contain a much larger measure of 
deliberate falsehood than has been commonly 
assumed. Cecil’s role is something sinister; | 
and therewith 1s raised the interesting ques- 
tion—which deserves fresh study—of the de- 
gree in which in general Elizabeth was cog- 
nizant of the schemes and acts of her min- 
isters. The possibilities in the way of 
treachery and ruthlessness recognized by | 
the conventional morale of the sixteenth | 
century here receive some startling extension. 
General Mahon’s work impresses the more 

from the repression of any note of enthu- 

siasm for Mary. A most melancholy figure, | 
she engages only our pity, and indignation | 
against her persecutors, A good deal of | 
re-writing of history would have to be done 

if what is here put forward as the Catholic 

attitude towards her were ever to be sub- | 
stantiated. A conclusive refutation of it, 
on the other hand, will demand long and 
careful work, and perhaps in the end prove 
impracticable, 


Shakespeare Studies. By Edgar I. Fripp. 
(Oxford University Press. 7s, 6d. net). 
WE should suppose that by this time there 

must be many lovers of Shakespeare 
whom Mr, Fripp has animated with zeal 
to discover mi reconstruct the external 
detail of the poet’s circumstance, whether we 
consider places or neighbours. These people 
have now to thank him for yet another set 
of excellent studies by which, among several 
other things, they will get to know more of 
John Bretchgirdle, vicar and schoolmaster, 
and John Brownsword, schoolmaster too and | 
poet, at Stratford-on-Avon. We penetrate 
into things a little deeper in this book than — 
we have done in Mr, Fripp’s writings | 
hitherto; first into Shakespeare’s work and 
then into his outlook on life. In a lengthy, | 
carefully elaborated chapter we are invited | 
to examine Shakespeare’s use of Ovid’s— 
“Metamorphoses,’ and to repudiate on the | 
whole—we believe with reason—the suggestion | 
that he knew Ovid only by Golding’s trans- | 
lation. We fancy direct use of images and | 
incidents in Ovid actually occurs less often | 
than Mr. Fripp would have us believe. We | 
cannot but put down most of the classical | 
allusions in Shakespeare to that general | 


knowledge of classical mythology which was 
a feature in the thought of the day, still 
bearing about it the undimmed glamour of 
the Renaissance, In his interpretation of 
the character of Falstaff Mr. Fripp seems to 
us, again, to exaggerate somewhat the 
definiteness of moral purpose in Shakes- 
peare’s use of detail. Much more, we are 
inclined to think, might be made of the ex- 
cellence of Shakespeare’s memory than his 


critics and admirers mostly have allowed, 


and of a certain fusion he could bring about 
of memory and invention, which a zealous 
essayist might quite successfully argue 
to be unique, and to give to whatever he made 
a unique quality. What he would choose to 
preserve, what he would suffer to escape, of 
the wealth of associations which surrounded 
every conception that arose in his brain— 
that, we believe, is the line of enquiry that 
would explain the depths of Falstaff, better 
than Mr, Fripp’s suggestion that we should 
lay any unwonted stress on the tragedy of 
the old man’s degradation. 

One of the most interesting, 


and_ also 


‘important, of these chapters is that which 


gives us a new reading of the character and 
fortunes of the poet’s father, The key to 
them Mr. Fripp takes to be John Shakes- 
peare’s militant Protestantism. He agrees 
with Mr, T. Carter, in ‘ Shakespeare, 
Puritan and Recusant,’ in holding that John 
Shakespeare was a Puritan, not a Romanist, 
recusant, at the time when Whitgift’s 
episcopacy at Worcester brought the Church 
discipline of the day heavily down upon 
defaulters. If this were definitely proved 
to be as Mr. Fripp sets it before us—he ac- 
companies his account with hints and in- 
cidents to John Shakespeare’s credit, such 
as his share in bailing out an acquaintance 
on a charge of felony—we should certainly 
have to modify the picture of a dejected and 


_ruined tradesman with which most of the 


biographical sketches of the worthy Alder- 
man leave us as being the last of him, 


We have received vet another of the beau- 
tiful reproductions which the Oxford Uni- 


_ versity Press is making of eighteenth century 


works. This example is a facsithile (6s.) of 
the printed leaf of Proposals for the Pub- 
lisher, which was issued on Sept 24, 1744. 
It is taken from what Mr. R. W. Chapman, 
who supplies an introductory Note, believes 
to be the only recorded copy. The interest- 
ing point about this leaf is that, upon 
grounds of matter and style, and recollect- 
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ing how numerous are the ‘ Proposals’ upon 
which his pen is known to have been em- 
ployed, it can be attributed with some confi- 
dence to Johnson. The Cambridge Press 
send us a school edition (2s. 6d.) of Mar- 
lowe’s Edward II, edited by Mr. E. E. Rey- 
nolds, who contributes sensible notes and a 
good introduction for his purpose. Our 
readers may also like to have their attention 
drawn to Mrs, Hautenville Cope’s pamphlet, 
Selections from Notes on the Heraldry in 
Oxfordshire Churches, printed by the Kings’ 
Stone Press at Long Compton, Shipston-on- 
Stour. This makes a number of identifica- 
tions as well as suggestions for 
It is a pity that the title of the work to which 
throughout reference is made 
definitely stated. Is it the ‘ Parochia] Col- 
lections,’ with which we begin ? 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES, 


Some 300 old books are described in the 
980th <‘'axton Head Catalogue which we 
received the other day from Messrs. JAMES 


TreGaskis and Son, Among good eighteenth | 
. Knox, | 
signed, addressed to an Indian Chief of the | 


century items we noticed a letter of 


Six Nations, dated June 27, 1792, asking the 
recipient to use his influence to further 
peace (£60); Coleridge’s annotated copy of 


correction. | 


is nowhere | 


copy known,’’ says the catalogue) of Lucan’s 

| ‘ Pharsalia,’ printed at Paris in 1512 (£36); 
| a copy, printed on vellum, of the ‘ Chris- 
tianum de Vide et Sacramentis Edictum’ 
_by Filippo Archinte, Bishop of Borgo di §. 
| Sepolcro (Rome, 1545: £26); and Thomas 
| Watson’s ‘ Amintae Gaudia,’ in contempor- 
ary wrapper, a first edition—(1592: £140). 
Of fifteenth century books interesting  ex- 
/amples are Brant’s ‘Stultifera Navis,’ 
printed by Bergmann von Olpe in 1497 
(£32); and a first edition of the ‘ Cronyke 
van Brabant’ (Antwerp, 1497: £38). <A 
manuscript of Aristotle, ‘De coelo et 
mundo,’ written probably between 1460 and 
1470, and either at Florence or Venice, is 
offered for £75. A Scott item which may 
tempt some admirer—offered for £16—is 
twelve pages of manuscript written by 
Charlotte Scott, Sir Walter’s wife; five bal- 
lads; octavo, bound in boards. They were 
| presented by the scribe and her husband to 
Lady Abercorn. 


CORRIGENDA. 

At ante p. 6, col. 1, ll. 8, 9, after ‘‘ Nando’s 
Coffee”? insert the word ‘‘ House,” and read 
Nando’s Coffee House. 

At ante p. 15, col. 1, 1. 17 from foot, for 
|‘ Bugsby’s Road ”? read Bugsby’s Reach. 


the ‘ Vermischte Schriften’ of Kant—three | 
volumes, each of which bears Crabb Robin- | 


son’s book-plate and his autograph on the 
title-page (1799: £150); a fine example of 
fore-edge painting by Edwards of Halifax on 
a Book of Common Prayer of 1791 (£48) ; 
and ‘The Rudiments of Genteel Behaviour,’ 
by F. Nivelon (1737: £17 10s.). The seven- 
teenth century items are numerous and 
attractive, thus, a collection of manuscript 
songs by Purcell and Blow (£110); a copy of 
the first Elzevir edition of the Imitatio 
Christi (c. 1653: £7 10s.) ; Congreve’s copy, 
with his autograph, of ‘ The Whole Art of the 


Stage’ (1684: £38 10s.); Brookbank’s ‘ The | 


Well-tuned Organ’ in the first edition 
(1660: £20); and ‘ The Theater of Honour 


and Knighthood,’ printed by Jaggard in the | 


same year as he printed the First Folio 
Shakespeare (1623: £8 10s.). The sixteenth 
century is well represented also; we may 
instance the edition of de Comines brought 
out by Philippe Le Noir at Paris in 1529 
(£20); the Froissart of Michel Le Noir 
brought out likewise at Paris in 1505 (£40) ; 
the rare edition (‘‘ This is probably the only 
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